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Peter was a problem boy of eight who stole from stores and
newsstands, begged, set fires, ran away and slept in parks and
hallways. He had no father, and his mother proved utterly in-
competent to care for him. He was placed in one boarding home
after another, always unsuccessfully. The boy was thoroughly
insecure, according to the psychiatrist's diagnosis; his bad be-
havior represented an attempt to gain attention.
Finally a suitable foster home was found. Mr. and Mrs. M.
were intelligent cultured persons with a house in the city and a
summer cottage in the country. Their sons had grown up and
left home, and they were willing to give Peter the love and care
he needed. They also enlisted the help of the school principal in
carrying out the recommendations of the psychiatrist.
Peter remained in the M. home for three years. For the first
few months his problems showed little improvement. He sold
Mrs. M.'s watch to a peddler for 25C, smoked, made fires, and
prowled through the house at night turning on gas jets. He also
attempted to involve neighborhood children in his delinquencies.
Despite considerable neighborhood pressure, the M.'s were con-
fident of their ability to help Peter and continued to keep him
in their home. Peter gradually began to show improvement and
by the third year had made remarkable progress so he was no
longer considered a problem at home, at school, or in the com-
munity.
Carl R. Rogers, of Ohio State University, summarizes the
effects of foster homes. More than 80% of children having per-
sonality and behavior problems like bed wetting, masturbation,
lying, and insecurity make a good adjustment in foster homes.
Influenced by the new environment, their personalities improve.
Young delinquents usually benefit less, though 60% or 70%
commonly change for the better. Children classed as abnormal
show still less improvement. A famous Boston psychiatrist. Dr.
j WILLIAM HEALY, found that only 40% of these change enough